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matter of course, this common occupation led to a certain same-
ness in their views. Most of them were concerned with the human
sciences, especially with those that pertained to the art of
persuasion, and from the best of them the students got an all-
round philosophical training in which questions in logic, ethics
and literary criticism played a large part.

The second group of youths consisted of those who followed
more closely the old scientific tradition of early Greek thought,
and desired learning for its own sake. These also had to go
outside Athens for guidance in their studies. They seem to
have found it for the most part among those sophists who had
come under the influence of the Pythagoreans, a religious society
which cultivated the mathematical sciences. From them they
learned geometry, astronomy, harmonics (the mathematical
theory of music), as well as arithmetic, which was treated as u
branch of geometry (as in Euclid, Books vii-x).

Within half a century the triumph of the sophists was almost
complete." The new studies introduced and developed by them
had become an accepted part of Athenian education. But the
very success of the original movement foreshadowed its end.
Travelling scholars from the Greek colonies still came to Athens
to vend their knowledge wares, and continued for a time to iind
disciples. But the real need for them was past. The Athenians
had learned practically all that the sophists had to teach, and
were no longer dependent on foreign masters* Even before the
close of the Fifth Century the first Athenian " sophist" had
appeared in the person of Socrates (469-399 B.C.); and from
that time onwards the number of Athenian teachers, equipped
not only with the learning of the sophists, but with a more
intimate knowledge of their own people, steadily increased,

: At first these Athenian teachers went about their work in the
casual, unsystematic way of the older sophists. Socrates, for
example, seems never to have given a continuous course of
instruction, even to his disciples, but to have contented himself
with the informal discussion of all sorts of questions about
human life/ But a method which was suitable enough for teachers
who wandered about from city to city was obviously unsatisfactory
for settled teachers with the same students to instruct over a
considerable period of time. For this reason there grew out of
the groups of youths who attached themselves to particular